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FOREWOED 


Here are presented the results of original research pursued by 
Reverend Francis Borgia Steck, 0. F. M., Ph. D.^ who is now 
preparing for the Commission a comprehensive and critical history 
of the Mission Era in Texas. The discovery of new source ma- 
terials in the Arcliivo del Convento Grande de San Francisco in 
Mexico City, in the various Archives de Guadalajara, ecclesiastical 
and civil, and in the Arcliivo de la Secretaria de Gohierno del 
Estado de Coahuila at Saltillo have made this study possible. 
Heretofore the chief authority for the Bosqne-Larios Expedition 
has been Portillo in his Apuntes \para la Historia Antigua de 
Coahuila y Texas. Much new historical evidence has been found 
which shows that approaches and reconnaissances had been made 
into south central Texas by the companions of Fray Juan Larios as 
early as 1673. These two Franciscans were Fray Francisco Pehasco 
de Lozano and Fray Manuel de la Cruz. 

The Historical Commission and the Texas Catholic Historical 
Society are very much indebted to Dr. Carlos E. Castaneda, the 
Director of the Garcia Latin-American Library, University of 
Texas, for his efforts in making these documents available. He 
has labored successfully in all the aforesaid archival depositories. 
Special acknowledgment is due also to Mr. Ernest W. Winkler, 
Librarian-in- Chief of the Library of the University of Texas and 
particularly to the staff of the Department of Archives for the 
many courtesies and favors to the author of the following contribu- 
tion. Gratitude is also here expressed to Dr. Eugene C. Barker, 
who in behalf of the Southwestern Historical Quai'terly and the 
Texas Historical Association has granted permission for this reprint 
as one of the Preliminary Studies of the Texas Catholic Historical 
Society. Dr. Steck gave this scholarly paper in part before the 
Texas Historical Association. 

Paul J. Foik, C. S. C., Ph. D., 
Chairman of the Commission and President of the Society. 



FOEEEUNNEES OF CAPTAIN DE LEON’S EXPEDITION 

TO TEXAS, 1670-1675* 

Francis Borgia Steok, 0. P. M. 

During the mid-seventeenth century, mining enterprises and 
punitive expeditions against marauding savages brought Spaniards 
from central Mexico into northern Coahuila and across the Eio 
Grande into modem Texasd As Professor Herbert E. Bolton 
correctly observes, central and eastern Texas would have been occu- 
pied sooner or later by Spain ‘^'^even in the absence of foreign 
aggression.”^ For several decades prior to the expedition of Alonso 
de Leon into eastern Texas, the Spaniards of Mexico were pursuing 
friendly relations with Indian tribes in northern Coahuila and on 
the hanks of the Eio Grande below the Pecos. Eepeatedly these 
tribes petitioned the Spanish authorities to establish missions and 
settlements in their country where, they declared, material resources 
were rich and numerous Indians were eager to become Christians 
and vassals of Spain. Steps to meet their petition were finally 
taken in 1673, in which year also the conversion of these tribes 
was entrusted to the Franciscans of the Province of Jalisco, some 
of whose members had already been active among them. Most 
energetic in promoting this venture was Father Juan Larios, 
guardian of the Franciscan friary® at Atoyac, about fifty miles 
south of Guadalajara. He is easily the leading agent in the con- 
quest of northern Coahuila between the 'years 1670 and 1675. 

*Tliis paper, since revised and amplified, was read in April, 1932, at the 
annual meeting of the Texas State Historical Association. 

Hn 1665, for instance, Fernando de Azcu6, alcalde mayor of Saltillo, led 
an expedition across the Eio Grande into Texas. His purpose was to 
chastise a band of Cataxtle Indians. See C. E. Castaneda, “Earliest 
Catholic Activities in Texas” in The Catholic Historical Review (XVII, 
Oct., 1931), Keprint, p. 9. — As to early mining enterprises, see H. E. 
Bolton, “The Spanish Occupation of Texas, 1519-1690” in The Southwestern 
Historical Quarterly (XVI, July, 1912, pp. 13-14). 

^‘H. E. Bolton, “The Spanish Occupation of Texas, 1519-1690”— Zoc. cit., 
p. 17. 

““Guardian” is the legal and official title of the superior of a larger 
community of Franciscans inhabiting what in English is termed a friary. 
Guardians by virtue of their office have active and passive voice in the 
Provincial chapters convoked at regular intervals either by the Minister 
Provincial or by the Minister General. The terms “prior” and “priory” 
are sometimes used in connection with Franciscans, but erroneously so. 
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An important turn in one’s career sometimes hinges on an inci- 
dent quite unimportant in itself. So it was in the case of Father 
Larios and his career in the Eio Grande region. In 1670, being 
guardian at Atoyac, he obtained permission to visit his sister in 
Durango. While returning to his Province, on the second day of 
the journey, he met two Indian warriors. Though terrifying in 
appearance, they soon reassured the friar, demanding by signs 
nothing more than that he accompany them to their home in the 
North and convert their people to Christianity. Larios was at a 
loss what to do. On the one hand, his priestly heart rebelled 
against refusing or deferring compliance with their appeal. On 
the other hand, as religious he was subject to the will of his 
Superiors without whose express approval he felt it ill-advised to 
accompany the Indians. He found a way out of this dilemma, 
however. At his instance, one of the Indians set out the next day 
for Guadalajara, bearing the letter which Larios wrote to his Min- 
ister Provincial, Father Juan Mohedano. In this letter he told the 
Provincial that, presuming permission, he was departing with the 
other Indian for the North; the Provincial should please give the 
venture his approval and his blessing. 

After traveling northeast for twenty days, Larios and his Indian 
guide came to a rancheria where they were heartily welcomed by the 
natives. Soon the rancheria had its chapel and its dwelling for 
the missionary. Larios began to study the language of the Indians, 
meanwhile instructing them as best he could in the tenets of 
Christianity and in the ways of civilized life. Apprized of his 
arrival, Indians of neighboring rancherias came to see and hear 
him, and before long the missionary was surrounded by more than 
five hundred Indians.^ 

From the available records it is not possible to determine where 
this first mission in northern Coahuila was located. Very probably 
it lay some thirty miles north of the present city of Monclova.® 
Certain it is that from this central mission Larios made trips to 
other tribes and that on one of these trips, accompanied by five 

‘Mota Padilla, Conquista del reino de la Nueva Galicia en la America 
Septentrional. Ano de 1742, pp. 375-376. 

^Larios and his companion traveled northeast for twenty days. Taking 
six leagues as the average distance covered per day, the total distance 
would be one hundred and twenty leagues or about three hundred miles. 
Their point of departure was two days distant, apparently southeast, 
from Durango. 
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Catzale Indians, he came to where in later years the Mission of 
the Holy Name of Jesus was founded,® This was at a place called 
Peyotes, about fifty leagues from Monclova, almost due north, be- 
tween the Eio de las Sabinas and the E.lo Grande.^ Here, on the 
very threshold of Texas, an incident occurred which shows to 
what dangers Larios exposed himself on such trips and to what 
extent he succeeded in winning the friendship of his Indian 
neophytes. On reaching the place called Peyotes, Larios and his 
five Catzale companions were stopped by three hundred Tobosos, 
long known as a fierce and warlike tribe. With devilish glee they 
invited the Catzales to take part in the mitote or head-dance 
which they would celebrate and for which they would use the head 
of the missionary. But the Catzales objected, eloquently protest- 
ing that the unoffending friar was their father who loved them 
more than he loved himself; that he had befriended them in time 
of need, established peace between them and their enemies, and 
instructed them in Christianity. Then they suggested that, in 
place of the head-dance, five of the Tobosos challenge the five 
Catzales to a game of ball. “If you win, the Father will be- 
long to you,” they stipulated; ‘Tut if we win, he must go free.” 
To this the Tobosos agreed. While these were selecting their 
five players, the Catzales brought Larios to a huge tree in the 
hollow of which they insisted that he hide himself. Thereupon 
they began the game of ball. Eealizing after a time that he and 
his four tribesmen were losing, the captain of the Catzales boldly 
stepped forward and declared: “By the game we have lost the 

life of our Father; but we are determined to lose our own life 
in defending him.” With this they hastened to the tree where 
Larios was hiding, seized their weapons, and prepared for the 
attack. Strange to say, not one of the arrows that the Tobosos 
now discharged at the Catzales came closer than within a few 
feet of the friar’s defenders. Seeing that the enemy had run out 
of arrows and that their bows had become slack, the fearless 
Catzales took the offensive with deadly effect. Over a hundred 
Tobosos were killed, while the rest took to flight. Carefully 

"This mission, named Mision del D-ulce N ombre Jesus de Peyotes, was 
founded in 1698. See Estevan Portillo, Apuntes para la historia de 
Goahuila y Tejas (Saltillo, 1886), p. 142. 

^See Portillo, Apuntes, p. 274. The present town of Peyotes is about 
ninety miles north of Monclova. 
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guarding their missionary, the five Catzales departed under cover 
of night and reached their settlement. '^So it was related to 
Father Estevan Martinez/’ Mota Padilla concludes, “to whom he 
[Larios] unfolded his soul and who learned it also from the 
mouth of the victorious Indians and of some of the vanquished 
who afterwards hecame Christians.”® 

For three years Father Larios labored successfully in this new 
vineyard of Christ, greatly encouraged by the ofiicial approval 
which the Minister Provincial gave the project and by the arrival 
of other friars who were sent to assist him. These, according to 
Mota Padilla, were Father Estevan Martinez and the two lay 
brothers Juan Barrero and Manuel de la Cruz.® Very probably it 
was also during these years that Larios founded and named San 
Ildefonso de la Paz, the settlement which was destined to figure 
so prominently a few year later.^® 

The civil authorities in Mexico realized the importance of 
securing northern Coahuila against the inroads of hostile tribes 
by cementing friendly relations with the more peaceful Indians 
and establishing them in organized settlements under the pro- 
tection of Spain. That steps were finally taken to achieve this 
purpose was again due in large measure to the energy of Father 
Larios. This we gather from the testimony of Father Joseph 
Pedruzo, Procurator G-eneral of the Province of Jalisco. Late 
in the spring of 1673, at the bidding of his Superiors, Larios left 
his Indian neophytes in the North and went to Parral. On his 
way to Guadalajara, where he was to report to the Provincial, he 
met a band of Indians, among whom were some who had been 
baptized by him in northern Coahuila. Learning from these that 
all desired to become Christians and live in settlements and that 
they were now bound for Guadalajara to ask for missionaries, 
Larios selected twenty of the Indians and with them set out for 
Guadalajara, telling the rest to return to their lands and there 
await the arrival of missionaries. It was early in September, 
1673, that Larios with the twenty Indians, twelve of whom were 
Christians, reached Guadalajara and knocked at the door of the 

*Mota Padilla, Conquista, pp. 376-377. 

»Mota Padilla, Conquista, p. 376. Mota Padilla cites Manuel de la Cruz 
as being a priest. As will be learned later, however, it is certain that at 
this time Manuel was a lay brother. 

“See below, note 15. 
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Franciscan friary.^^ From the official report of Father Alonso 
Guerrero^, who at this time was visiting the Jalisco Province in 
the capacity of Commissary Visitor, we learn how cordially they 
were welcomed by the friars and how the Indians by their friendly 
and peaceful ways edified the citizens of Guadalajara. They 
assured the guardian of the friary, Father Diego Fregoso, that 
they had been sent by their captains to procure missionaries, that 
many of their tribesmen had been baptized by Father Larios, and 
that now they desired Father Larios and other Franciscans to 
come and settle permanently in their country.^^ 

During the next three months the twenty Indians were cared 
for by the friars. The eight of their group who were not yet 
Christians received regular instructions in the faith and were 
solemnly baptized, prominent citizens of Guadalajara acting as 
sponsors. At the same time, the civil authorities negotiated with 
the Franciscans toward founding missions in the new frontier and 
settling the tribes in organized towns. The Beal Audiencia em- 
powered the justicia mayor of Saltillo, Francisco de Elizondo, to 
lead a detachment of soldiers to the Eio de las Sabinas, receive 
the submission of the Indians to the Spanish crown, and in the 
name of the government apportion the lands among them. With 
the Bishop of Guadalajara they sanctioned the appointment, 
made by the Franciscan Provincial, of Father Larios as superior 
of the new mission field and of Father Francisco Penasco de 
Lozano and Brother Manuel de la Cruz as his assistants. 

On November 18, 1673, the three missionaries with the twenty 
Christian Indians left Guadalajara and set out for Saltillo. Here 

^^“Tanto de los Auttos e informacion dada por la parte de la Santa 
Provincia de Xalisco,” MS. — ^ArcEivo San Francisco Grande, Biblioteca 
Nacional, I, 34-58. University of Texas Library. All manuscript sources 
used in the preparation of this paper have been consulted in the University 
of Texas Library and will be designated hereafter as U. T. L. 

^^“Informe de los Autos que se hicieron para la mission de la Provincia 
de Quahuila este ano de 1673,” MS. — ^Arch. San Fr. Gr., Bib. Nac., I, 1-11., 
U. T. L. The account in this report differs in some particulars from 
that of the Procurator General. For instance, it makes it appear that 
the twenty Indians were all captains and that Larios did not accompany 
them to Guadalajara. 

^^“Tanto de la Beal Provision, . . . Comision del Rmo Obispo de este 

obispado de la Nueva Galicia, y Patente de muy R. P. Provincial de la 
orden de nuestro P. San Francisco en la Provincia de Xalisco,” MS. — Arch. 
San Fr. Gr., Bib. Nac., I, 12-26, U. T. L. — Father Martinez and Brother 
Barrero, it seems, had previously returned to the Province. 
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they learned that in the North various tribes had again risen in 
rebellion and committed numerous depredations. In view of 
this, even the Franciscans who resided in Saltillo supported the 
alcalde mayor in his contention that for the present it would he 
impossible and dangerous for the friars to enter the northern 
regions. But the latter protested that God would protect them, 
since their purpose was to save souls,^'^ a purpose which Larios 
knew from experience the mind of the Indians was able to ap- 
preciate. 

Taking leave of their confreres and friends in Saltillo, Larios 
and his companions set out for the much-dreaded North. After 
traveling sixty leagues they came to a ranclieria where they were 
welcomed by five hundred and forty-three Indians, as Larios care- 
fully records, and by ten Indian captains of as many tribes who were 
living farther north between the Eio de las Sabinas and the Eio 
Grande. Scarcely had the missionaries begun to instruct the In- 
dians of this rancheria, when they learned from the ten captains 
that smallpox had broken out in their settlements farther north. 
Without delay the friars hastened to the stricken people and on 
January 23, 1674, they came to San Ildefonso, fourteen leagues 
north of the Rio de las Sabinas and twenty leagues south of the 
Rio Grande. Here they found numerous tribes, notably the 
Boboles, Guyquechales, Tiltiqui, and Mayhuam. Led by their 
chiefs, each of whom carried a Cross, more than five hundred 
Indians came out to welcome the missionaries. Deeply touched, 
the latter chanted the Te Deuni Laudamus and followed the In- 
dians to the settlements where to their consternation a dwelling 
had already been erected for them. This, Larios tells us, was a 
a hut covered with reeds and in front of it stood a Cross. Di- 
rected doubtless by Brother Manuel, the Indians erected a brush- 
wood chapel and on the following day Father Larios celebrated 
Holy Mass in the presence of the Indians. Thereupon, besides 
attending to the sick Indians, the missionaries began to instruct 
those who were not stricken with the disease.^® The hardships 

^"“‘Investigacion sobre la ereccion de la Mision de Santiago por el P. Fr. 
Damian Massanet, Ano de 1690,” MS. — Manuscritos Historicos — Arcbivo 
Biblioteca Publico del Estado Jalisco, I, pp. 681. 683, 689. U. T. L. 

^Muan Larios to the Commissary General, Saltillo, February 26, 1674; 
same to same, Saltillo, March 2, 1674; same to Captain Francisco de 
Elizondo, January 23, 1674, contained in “Autos . . . de la entrada 

que hizo el Capitan Francisco de Elizondo la tierra adentro”; MSS. — Arch. 
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endured by the friars during these first days at San ludefonso 
are graphically described by an eyewitness, Eodrigo Morales, ser- 
geant in the detachment of soldiers under Captain Elizondo, who 
reached San Ildefonso four days after the arrival of Larios and 
his companions. ''Here,” he testified, "a great epidemic of 
smallpox attacked them [the Indians], during which I witnessed 
and assisted at the baptism of more than three hundred persons, 
adults and children, who were in danger of death from the dis- 
ease. The number of people was very great. Here I saw the 
friars going about, consoling the sick and serving them. Their 
habit was so tattered that it reached only to the knees, and from 
the roughness of the roads their legs and feet were covered with 
blood. In addition to many hardsips, they had nothing to eat; 
and I saw them begging food from the Indians who gave them 
mescal and some roots which they ate.”^® 

As previously stated. Captain Francisco de Elizondo and his 
detachment of twenty soldiers reached San Ildefonso on January 
27. Commissioned by the Governor of ISTueva Yiscaya to act in 
the name of the civil authorities, Elizondo interviewed the In- 
dian chiefs, received their promise of allegiance to the Spanish 
king, promised them in return the support and protection of 
Spain, and finally proposed that they select a site for their hab- 
itat, where he would place them in legal possession and where 
they would be expected to live peacefully in organized towns and 
cultivate the lands. Encouraged by the missionaries, the chiefs 
agreed to Elizondo’s proposals and selected for their habitat the 
lands farther south, along the north bank of the Eio de las 
Sabinas. Accordingly, Elizondo and his soldiers with Fathers 
Larios and Penasco and the Indian chiefs proceeded to the Rio 
de las Sabinas. Here, on February 1, 1674, Elizondo placed the 
Indians in legal possession of lands northward to the settlement 
of San Ildefonso and eastward as far as the mouth of the Rio 

San Fr. Gr., Bib. Nac., I, 82-85, 111-113, 63-78., U. T. L. Nowhere in his 
correspondence does Larios sajy that on this occasion he named the settle- 
ment San Ildefonso. From this it would seem that the place had been 
previously visited and named by him, especially since some of the Indian 
captains were already baptized, having doubtless received the Sacrament 
during the earlier activity of Larios in these regions. 

“Investigacion . . . Ano de 1690,” MS. — Manuscritos Historicos 

Arch. Bib. Pub. del Est. Jalisco,” I, pp. 691-692, U. T. L.— Practically the 
same was testified by another eyewitness on this occasion, the ensign of 
the detachment, GeiAnimo Juan Bamos (Ibidem, pp. 702-703). 
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de las Sabinas. The site where the prescribed ceremonies were 
enacted was named Santa Eosa de Santa Maria. Here, too, the 
friars decided to establish their headquarters. Before departing 
for Saltillo, Elizondo exhorted the Indians to obey the mission- 
aries who would henceforth reside in their midst and to live in 
peace among themselves and with the Spaniards.” 

After the departure of Elizondo and the soldiers, whose arrival 
had disquieted the Indians,^® Larios and Pehasco returned to San 
Ildefonso. Here they assembled all the Indians who were able 
to travel and conducted them to Santa Eosa. Then, on Febru- 
ary 9, both friars set out for Saltillo. From here Penasco con- 
tinued the journey to Guadalajara, bearing the official reports of 
the recent proceedings to the Commissary General. Larios, how- 
ever, remained at Saltillo to solicit material aid for the new mis- 
sion, making a special appeal to Francisco Barbarigo, the govern- 
ment protector of the Indians who had settled in the vicinity of 
Saltillo. Barbarigo, an ardent supporter of the northern project, 
eventually accompanied Larios to Santa Eosa where he took per- 
sonal charge of the material affairs of the mission. ^Gn every 
way and with great generosity and charity,^^ Larios writes, ‘‘he 
has aided us and the Indians. He is now going with me [to 
Santa Eosa] in order to direct the sowing of the fanegas of corn 
which he has given us for this purpose and to decide on the form 
of the church and of the town. He does this with a love which 
would make him a very zealous religious.”^® 

Meanwhile, at Santa Eosa, Brother Manuel was alone with the 
Indians. In his letter to the Commissary General he informs us 
that seven hundred Indians were assembled at the new mission 
and that of these five hundred and twelve belonged to the tribe 
known as the Guyquechales. Because the epidemic of smallpox 
was still affecting their people, the Indian captains asked per- 

’^^“Autos . . . de la entrada que hizo el Capitan Francisco de Eli- 

zondo la tierra adentro,” MS.— Arch. San Fr. Gr., Bib. Nac., I, 63-78, 

U. T. L. 

^®This we learn from the two eyewitnesses, previously cited, Rodrigo 
Morales and Gerdnimo Juan Ramos. See above. Note 16, for references. 

^“Juan Larios to the Commissary General, Saltillo, February 26, 1674. 
MS.— Arch. San Fr. Gr., Bib. Nac., I, 82-85, U. T. L. See also Fray 
Francisco Basan to the Commissary General, Saltillo, July 19, 1674. MS. 
— Ibidem, I, 129-134; and Peticion presentada a Francisco Barbarigo por 
Fray Juan Larios, San Esteban de la Nueva Tlascala, February 26, 1674. 
MS. — Ibidem, I, 88-110. 
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mission to settle temporarily farther inland, promising to return 
to Santa Rosa at the half-moon of March. Manuel granted them 
the permission and "with the Obayos and some of the Boboles went 
to a place five leagues south of the Rio de las Sabinas. We 
can easily imagine the dismay of Father Larios when on March 
20, accompanied by Francisco Barbarigo, he returned from Sal- 
tillo and learned from Brother Manuel what had happened. 
Knowing the fickle nature of the Indians and realizing that the 
time for their return had already elapsed, Larios justly feared 
they would not keep their promise. Accordingly, he sent Brother 
Manuel in search of the Boboles. After six days, having found 
these Indians in an arroyo some twelve leagues distant, Manuel 
returned with them to Santa Rosa where Barbarigo had mean- 
while begun the erection of a chapel and other necessary build- 
ings.^® 

Gladly would the zealous Brother have joined Barbarigo in this 
work. But another duty, far more arduous and perilous, awaited 
him. When I arrived with them^^ [the Boboles], he writes, “he 
[Father Larios] asked me whether I was resolved to go in search 
of the Guyquechale Indians, of whom we had information that 
they were on the other side of the Rio del Norte [Rio Grande]. 
I told him that, if he commanded me under obedience, I would 
in no manner refuse. So in obedience he imposed this upon me 
and the next day, after receiving the Sacraments,^^ I left with- 
out fear of the dangers, of which I shall speak later. Such were 
the circumstances under which Manuel undertook the journey 
that led him across the Rio Grande into what is today the State 
of Texas. 


Apparently on March 29, accompanied by five Indians, Brother 
Manuel left Santa Rosa.^^ Four and a half days later, having 


nr. Manuel de la Cruz to the Commissary General, Saltillo, May 

29, 1674. MS.— Arch. San Fr. Gr., Bib. Nac., I, 118-125, U. T. L.— Unfor- 
tunately, Manuel does not say expressly that he returned to Santa Rosa 
after Imding the Boboles. There are indications, however, that it was 
feanta Rosa and not San Ildefonso. See below, note 23. 


recalled that Manuel was not a priest and hence had not 
the faculty to celebrate Holy Mass. He could, however, receive the sacra- 
ments of Penance and Holy Communion. 


Commissary General, Saltillo, May 
29, 1674. MS. Loo. cit. From this letter, the only source of information, 
we gather the details of the Brother’s memorable entrada into Texas. 

"'He does not say expressly that he departed from Santa Rosa. We 
conclude this from the fact that this place had been selected as the central 
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covered forty leagues in a northerly direction, they reached the 
Rio G-rande. Where the river formed two forks they crossed and 
stepped on Texas soil, probably some miles below the present city 
of Del Rio. The next day at sunrise they continued the journey 
and three days later, covering approximately six leagues a day, 
they came to “a, mountain range which the Indians called 
Dacate.’’"^ Here they met a friendly Indian who warned them 
against pursuing that route. Hostile Indians, he said, were in- 
formed of their arrivaP® and were coming to capture the friar 
and kill his companions. They disregarded the Indian’s warn- 
ing, however, and continued northward until they came to an 
arroyo. This was probably Devil’s River, northwest of Del Rio. 
Here they remained in hiding for three days. During this time 
one of the Indians whom the Brother had sent out to reconnoiter 
came hack with the news that the Boboles “were camping in the 
same arroyo about six leagues farther up.” 

“Rejoicing over such good news,” writes Manuel, “I departed 
at midnight and at about nine o’clock in the morning I reached 
the camp, where I was well received by all.” From these Indians 
it was learned that the Guyquechales were camping at a distance 
of about eight leagues. Eager to get in touch with this powerful 
tribe, Manuel sent a messenger to their captain. The latter, to 
quote the Brother’s report, “Imowing of my arrivaP® and of the 
danger I was in, set out to see me so hastily that before sunset 
he was in my company, bringing in his own for my protection 
ninety-eight archers arrayed in their war paint.” The appear- 
ance of these warriors must have been terrifying. “All came,” 
says the report, “prepared for battle, well provided with arrows, 
with only a breechcloth of shammy skin over their privy parts 
and a large one of hide, over arms and chest many stripes of red 

settlement both by the Indians and by the missionaries. Moreover, Manuel 
says that, after traveling forty leagues northward, he reached the Rfo 
Grande; which statement seems to indicate that Santa Rosa rather than 
San Idlefonso was the point of departure. 

^“Very probably these were the hills along Devils River in Valverde 
County, Texas. For this and other information concerning the topography 
of Texas I am indebted to Mr. David Donoghue of Fort Worth. 

-^“avisados de un demonio que se les aparece en forma visible informed 
by a demon who appears to them in visible form,” Manuel’s letter reads. 

""Perhaps it was a Guyquechale Indian of this camp who had previously 
warned Manuel and his companions. Naturally, on returning to the camp, 
he informed his captain of the Brother’s arrival. 
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and yellow and white ; on their head some had wreaths of mesquite 
leaves, others wreaths of estofiate silvestref^ and over these 
wreaths some beautifnl feathers/' Having embraced the captain, 
Manuel told him that, being worried over the failure of the Guy- 
quechales to return to Santa Eosa at the appointed time, he had 
come to find them and, if they desired, bring them back to the 
settlement. The captain, in turn, assured the Brother that he 
and all his people earnestly wished to be Christians and that con- 
sequently they would now go wherever the Brother would lead 
them. 

Meanwhile Indian scouts reported that hostile Indians, one hun- 
dred and eighty in number, were coming to carry out their mur- 
derous clesigTL. At this the Bobole and Guyqnechale captains, in 
their solicitude for the safety of Manuel, advised him to remain 
at the camp with the women and children, while they would go 
out with their warriors and meet the enemy. But Manuel was 
made of sterner stuff. “I told them," he writes, ‘'That under no 
circumstances would I do this; that now I had none who were 
more sons and brothers to me than they; and that consequently 
I would not desert them even unto death. Happy over my re- 
solve," he adds, ‘^They said: How we can see that you love us; 

and yon may rest assured that we would rather die than desert 
you." Evidently, like Father Larios, Brother Manuel had gained 
the love and confidence of the Indians. 

Encouraged by these mutual avowals of friendship, Manuel and 
the combined force of Bobole and Gnyquechale warriors, one hun- 
dred and forty-seven strong, set out to encounter the enemy. It 
was about ten o'clock at night when they departed and before 
daybreak they spied the hostile camp. The next morning at sun- 
rise they, in turn, were spied by the enemy. Both parties now 
prepared for battle. Being outnumbered, Manuel's defenders 
were seized with fear. At this point in his narrative Manuel de- 
scribes a truly remarkable scene. ^T told them not to fear," he 
writes, "since God would surely come to their aid. Taking out 
my Crucifix, I showed it to them and said that they should not 
lose heart; that they were defending the law of God which their 
enemies refused to accept and instead, deceived by the devil whom 

-^This is a medicinal lierb wHch is found in Mexico and is used as a 
remedy against cholic. 
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they call their god, were persecuting this Master who died for us 
on the. Cross.” Being Christians, some of the Indians with their 
captains evidently grasped the import of these words. The 
Brother having retired from the scene of the coming conflict, his 
Indian warriors “prepared their bows and vdth a horrible yell 
attacked the enemy so valorously that the enemy, unable to resist 
them, took to flight and sought refuge in the aforesaid Dacate 
mountain range.” Seven of the hostile band were killed in the 
skirmish, while many others, among them four women, were taken 
prisoner. “Coming back to me,” writes Manuel, “victorious and 
happy, they kissed the Crucifix and, passing their hands over 
head and face, said in their language : Y taoque Dios, which is 

their way of saying: 0 Father God.” Needless to add, at the 

request of Manuel, the Indian prisoners were not put to death. 

There was great rejoicing in the camp of the Boboles when the 
warriors returned and related how they had routed the enemy. 
On the following day, Manuel and all the Indians — men, women, 
and children — set out for the rancheria of the Guyquechales, 
guided by their captain who with his warriors had come to pro- 
tect the missionary and the friendly Boboles. The rancheria, it 
seems, lay toward the southeast and nearer the Eio Grande. They 
reached it after traveling two days. Here, too, the arrival of 
the Brother and the news of the recent victory caused great joy. 
All told, six hundred and seventy-three Indians were now assem- 
bled at the rancheria. Agreeing to return to the lands which 
had been assigned to them three months before on the Eio de las 
Sabinas, they departed the next day with Brother Manuel who 
at this point in his report is careful to note that he had spent 
twenty-one days in the region north of the Eio Grande, i. e. in 
what today constitutes Maverick, Kinney, and Valverde counties,, 
in Texas. They crossed the river at two forks and over a wide 
ford, in the middle of which was an island of sand. Two days 
later, pursuing a southerly course, they came to a creek where 
they met the Pinanca and the Tiltiquemayo Indians, numbering 
one hundred and sixty-six persons. Taking these with them, they 
traveled eight days and reached the Nueces Eiver, in Mexico. 
This they crossed and on the following day came to a meadow 
which lay between two hills and through which flowed a spring. 
Here they met eight-two Indians of the Babosarigame tribe, who 
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welcomed the visitors and gladly joined them on their way to 
Santa Eosa. Manuel’s company now nnmhered eight hundred 
and twenty-one Indians. Finally they came to a creek which was 
only ten leagues from Santa Eosa. Here Manuel permitted the 
Indians to rest for three days, he himself continuing the journey 
alone. ''' Arriving at the pueblo,” he writes, “1 found my dear 
companion. Father Juan Larios, and with him Captain Francisco 
Barbarigo. They were finishing the adobe church and its sacristy 
which with the hut for our habitation we completed the day after 
my arrival.” It was May 2, 1674, when Manuel reached Santa 
Eosa.^® About six weeks had elapsed since his departure, and of 
these he had spent three weeks on Texas soil. 

It will he remembered that on February 9 Father Francisco 
Penasco de Lozano accompanied Father Larios to Saltillo. From 
there he went to Guadalajara in order to present the official re- 
ports to the Commissary General of the Franciscans.^^ Brother 
Manuel reached Santa Eosa on May 2 and on the following day 
Father Penasco arrived. Two months later, on July 7, while still 
at Santa Eosa, he addressed to the Commissary General the valu- 
able letter in which he relates, incidentally, the journey he made 
across the Eio Grande into Texas."® Not being a diary, the let- 
ter unfortunately does not indicate the time consumed, the dis- 
tances covered, the direction taken, and the places visited on this 
journey. All we know for certain is that Penasco departed from 
Santa Eosa on May 8 and was hack by July 7, that he crossed 
the Eio Grande and entered Texas, that he treated with and won 
over the Indians, and that some of these Indians belonged to the 
Tejas tribe. 

One of the Indian tribes who, like the Boboles and Guyque- 
chales, had failed to return to Santa Eosa at the stipulated time 
were the Manosprietas. Perhaps it was the success of Brother 
Manuel, who had just returned with more than eight hundred 

'“Manuel says he reached Santa Eosa one day before the arrival of 
Father Penasco. From Basan’s letter we gather that Penasco arrived 
there on May 3. 

'“Juan Larios to the Commissary General, Saltillo, March 2, 1674. MS. 
Arch. San Fr. Gr., Bib. Nac., I, 111-113. U. T. L. 

“Francisco Penasco de Lozano to the Commissary General, Santa Rosa 
de Maria y Valle de la Concepcion, July 7, 1674. MS. Arch. San Fr. Gi., 
Bib. Nac., I, 126-128. U. T. L. From this letter we gather the details of 
Penasco’s journey. 
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Indians, that prompted Father Penasco to go in search of the 
Manosprietas. After telling the Commissary General how the 
missionaries were compelled to visit the Indians in the mountains 
and how they had ‘^‘^to go after them fifty and seventy leagues, 
suffering countless hardships,” Penasco continues ; ‘^‘^Having ar- 
rived at this settlement,^^ I set out from there on the 8th of 
May in search of a tribe called the Manosprietas. I found them 
four leagues on the other bank of the Eio del ISlorte [Eio Grande] 
and distant from the settlement about fifty leagues.”®^ The 
Manosprietas welcomed him, regaled him with buffalo meat, and 
promised to set out for Santa Eosa in eight days. They also 
told him of another tribe, the Giorna, who lived eight leagues 
farther on. To these Penasco sent Indian envoys, who should 
invite the Giorna to come and see him. “They told the envoys,” 
he relates, “that they did not wish to go an'j^where, because they 
were well off in this country, where food and necessary sustenance 
were not lacking to them.” But the friar was not to he put off 
so easily. He sent another envoy, instructing him to assure the 
Giorna that it was not his purpose to take them from their country, 
but only to free them from their errors and to tell them about 
the true God. If what he said should please them, they could 
accept it. They would not be forced, however; nor would anyone 
molest them. “To the second envoy they listened with greater 
concern,” Penasco writes. ^‘^Handing over to him [the envoy] a 
boy of the Quezale Indians, who was a captive, they said that after 
two days they would come to see me.” 

The Giorna kept their promise. “Those of the rancheria where 
I was staying,” the missionary writes, “went out to receive them, 
all daubed with paint. They performed a dance for them, which 
is a sign of peace; and they exchanged bows and arrows for 
greater security of peace.” On the following day, with the aid 
of an interpreter, Penasco spoke to the Giorna Indians about God 
and told them about the king of Spain. He exhorted them to 
form settlements and to live in peace and friendship with their 
neighbors. Finally he assured them that the missionaries, to 

e., Santa Eosa, where he wrote the letter. 

“^Accordingly, he covered forty-six leagues before reaching the Rio 
Grande. The fact, gathered from another source (see note 34), that he 
brought Tejas Indians back with him, seems to show that after leaving 
Santa Rosa he followed a more easterly route and penetrated into eastern 
Texas, the home of the Tejas. 
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quote from his letter, ^Vere sent by God and by his majesty in 
order to protect them against the Spaniards^^ and to instruct them 
in our holy Catholic faith/’ 

got on so well with them,” Penasco continues, ^dhat I won 
over more than three hundred of them, while seventy others re- 
mained with some sick in order that, when these were restored to 
health, they might come to the settlement, where we have at dis- 
tances of two, three, five, and seven leagues more than three thousand 
and two hundred Indians.” With this summary statement, he con- 
cludes the account of his journey. Whether the above-mentioned 
seventy Indians ever came to Santa Rosa is not known. The 
other three hundred of the Giorna, however, together with the 
Manosprietas accompanied Father Penasco on his return to the 
Rio de las Sabinas where they doubtless received a cordial wel- 
come from Father Larios and the Indians settled there. It is 
important to add that among the Indians whom Penasco met on 
this occasion and took with him to Santa Rosa were some of the 
Tejas tribe. Consequently, more than a decade before Father 
Damian Massanet began his activity in Coahuila and entered 
Texas, Father Penasco established contact with and achieved the 
conversion of some Tejas — Indians who were to play so promi- 
nent a role fifteen years later in the temporary occupation of 
eastern Texas. 

The efforts of Brother Manuel and Father Penasco were emi- 
nently successful. By July, as stated in Pehasco’s letter, more 
than three thousand Indians were again assembled on the lands 
adjoining the Rio de las Sabinas. Thanks to the zeal of Captain 
Francisco Barbarigo and Brother Francisco Basan, the mission- 

s^’Here Penasco adds parenthetically : “for whom they have a _ notable 
abhorrence on account of the knowledge they have of the tyrannies they 
[the Spaniards] practice on those in the country beyond.” This is a frank 
statement and largely true to fact. Past abuses practiced on the Indians, 
in defiance of protecting laws of Spain, by unscrupulous individuals and 
petty government officials was one of the obstacles that hampered the 
work of Father Larios and his fellow missionaries in northern Coahuila 
at this time. 

®^This fact, not stated in Penasco’s letter, we gather from the testimony 
officially rendered sixteen years later at Saltillo. The occasion for this 
testimony was the investigation, conducted by the alcalde mayo of ^ Sal- 
tillo, incidental to the controversy that arose between the Franciscan 
Province of Jalisco and the Franciscan Missionary College of Queretaro 
over Father Massanet’s founding of Mission Santiago, in Coahuila, one 
league distant from the Jalisco Mission de la Caldera, some of whose 
Indian converts Massanet took for the new mission. 
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aries at Santa Eosa had an adobe chapel and sacristy for divine 
services and a large hut for their habitation, all sufficiently 
equipped to satisfy present needs. Pour fanegas of corn were 
planted and a supply of vegetables was available. However 
promising the outlook, Larios and his fellow missionaries were 
not so sanguine as to expect their path of duty would be free 
from all difficulties and obstacles. To humor the petulant chil- 
dren of the forest and keep them in the settlements, to preserve 
peace and harmony among them, to travel on foot from settle- 
ment to settlement, to visit the Indians in their hovels and to 
witness their depraved ways, to acquire a working knowledge of 
their languages, to imbue their carnal minds with Christian 
truths and principles, to wean them from their barbarous cus- 
toms and habits and win them over to clean and orderly living, 
to provide food and clothing for them, to teach them, and espe- 
cially to induce them to cultivate the land, to protect their rights 
and interests against selfish and unscrupulous whites — these were 
tasks that involved many hardships and problems. 

Brother Basan offers a vivid description of conditions as they 
obtained in the new mission during the spring of 1674. He tells 
us how disheartened the friars were when Pather Penasco re- 
turned from the South and reported that those in authority mani- 
fested little interest in the Coahuila project. ''They felt this 
very keenly,” he writes, "and it greatly disheartened them, since 
they have so many souls to care for and suffer want even unto 
hunger and nakedness. Their habits are very ragged from trav- 
eling. Since in their poverty they lack the mules to carry suffi- 
cient supplies, there is no occasion to help them often. Only 
when they sent for it with two mules, were two loads of wheat 
and ground corn and a string of sausage brought to them. This 
is all the luxury they possess. ... At present they have 
prickly pears in abundance. This will last till November. But 
after that there will be no more. If they have snow and the 
weather is very cold, it will be fish without end. But one can 
not eat fried fish every day. We have seen and caught some 
delicious fish; they are large and palatable. If elsewhere they 
are good because fire, fat, and spices are available, there they 
are prepared merely on live coals. The number of people is 
large and they live in small groups. In the settlement alone. 
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within a radius of two and three and four leagues, there are more 
than three thousand persons.”^'^ And yet, despite hardships, and 
privations, the friars would make merry over their lot. With a 
fine touch of humor Father Penasco says of Brother Basan and 
the effects of his two months’ sojourn at Santa Eosa; ^‘^He ar- 
rived very stout, but he left wearing, as could be seen, much more 
clothes than is permitted us. As to clothes,” he adds in the same 
strain, “1 judge we shall soon be wearing buffalo and deer skins. 
But all this is as welcome to us as the roses in June.”®® 

What made the lot of Larios and his companions doubly hard 
was the seeming indifference on the part of those who by virtue 
of their office controlled the means that would lighten the labors 
and further the cause of the missionaries. The letters of Brothers 
Manuel and Basan reveal in unmistakable terms that the journey 
of Father Penasco to Guadalajara had been in vain. “^On the 
same day,” writes Manuel, ‘^^Father Francisco Peiiasco arrived 
[at Santa Eosa], in whom and with whom we were expecting 
Your Eeverence would favor us in some way as our father and 
shepherd. But he returned disconsolate ; wherefore ... I 
had to depart for Saltillo in order to seek aid.”®'^ Under date 
of May 38, 1674, Basan warned the Commissary General against 
accepting the information given him by those who did not know 
what they were talking about, adding rather caustically that it 
was one thing to see the conditions in northern Coahuila and an- 
other to talk about them. Some six weeks later, on July 19, 
Basan writes that the Commissary General would not even listen 
to Penasco’s request for assistance.®® On the other hand, it 
should be noted that under date of March 13, 1674, as we learn 
from Larios himself, the Commissary General promised him ad- 
ditional missionaries, although it does not ■ seem that Fathers 
Estevan Martinez and Dionisio de San Buenaventura, apparently 

^Trancisco Basan to the Commissary General, Saltillo, July 19, 1674. 
MS.— Arch. San Fr. Gr., Bib. Nac., I, 129-134. U. T. L. 

®®Francisco Penasco to the Commissary General, Santa Eosa de Maria y 
Valley de la Concepcion, July 7, 1674. MS. — Arch. San Fr. Gr., Bib. 
Nac., I, 126-128. U. T. L. 

^Manuel de la Cruz to the Commissary General, Saltillo, May 29, 1674. 
MS.— Arch. San Fr. Gr., Bib. Nac., I, 118-125. U. T. L. 

’’^Francisco Basan to the Commissary General, Saltillo, May 28, 1674; 
same to same, Saltillo, July 19, 1674. MSS. — ^Areh San Fr. Gr., Bib. Nac., 
I, 114-117, 129-134. U. T. L. 
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the two appointees, came to Santa Eosa before the following 
Angnst, shortly after the mission had been robbed and ruined.^® 

This indifference and inactivity of the Franciscan Superiors was 
in large measure dne to the controversy that occupied the attention 
of the civil authorities concerning the form of government to be 
organized in Coahnila. Fntil this controversy was definitely set- 
tled and government aid thereby assured, the Franciscan authori- 
ties naturally withheld the generous and whole-hearted support 
they would have otherwise accorded the Coahnila project. On May 
15, 1674, the Real Audiencia at Guadalajara definitely appointed 
Antonio de Balcarcel alcalde mayor of the Province of Coahnila 
for a period of five years, during which time according to the 
contract Balcarcel was to explore and colonize the province at his 
own expense. There were those, however, who strenuously opposed 
the appointment and project of Balcarcel, declaring it would 
develop into another case of exploitation and thus prove detri- 
mental to the pacification of the Indians. Most prominent among 
these opponents, even after the official appointment of Balcarcel, 
were Francisco de Elizondo and Agustln de Echevers, both public 
officials in Saltillo.^® 

Meanwhile the Indians of northern Coahnila had again become 
unruly and in July, during the temporary absence of the mission- 
aries, had robbed the sacristy at Santa Eosa and burned most of 
the mission buildings. Evidently, to prevent this local disturbance 
from developing into a general rebellion, it would be necessary for 
the government to make a display of military force. Whatever the 
attitude of the friars toward military force may have been, it is 
significant that Father Larios, who had sided with the opponents 
of BalcarceP^ and as late as October 15, 1674, declared that no 
presidio was necessary in Coahnila, changed his mind concerning 
the presidio. In his lengthy report of December 30, 1674, he wrote 
that a presidio of at least a hundred men was necessary to protect 

®°Juan Larios to the Minister Provincial, San Jos6 de Parral, September 
15, 1674; Dionisio de San Buenaventura to the Commissary General, 
Saltillo, October 31, 1674. MSS. — Arch. San Fr. Gr., Bib. Nac., I, 135- 
140, 141-142. U. T. L. 

"Estevan Portillo, Apuntes, pp. 45-53. 

'‘Muan Larios to the Commissary General, Patos, January 15, 1675. 
MS.— Arch. San Fr. Gr., Bib. Nac., I, 150-151. U. T. L.— In this letter 
Larios commends the generosity of Echevers and refers to the new hard- 
ships and persecutions which the entrada of Balcarcel have created for the 
missionaries. 
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the convert Indians and to keep in check the wild tribes farther 
north. Moreover, he had his misgivings over the small force that 
Balcarcel commanded, “^Tecanse,” he writes, “although there is no 
need for conquest, it is necessary for the Indians to recognize that 
his majesty and his ministers have the forces needed to chastise 
the rebels.”^^ 

In September, 1674, the controversy between Balcarcel and his 
opponents was definitely settled. Eecognized now as alcalde mayor 
of Coahuila, Balcarcel began his march northward, stopping at 
intervals to interview the Indians and to found settlements. On 
December 8, he reorganized the settlement of Nuevo Almaden and 
named it Nuestra Sehora de Guadalupe. In this place, the present 
city of Monclova, he and the missionaries established their head- 
quarters. For the Indians who resided in the neighborhood and 
for those whom the friars meanwhile assembled from the North, 
Barcarcel, on April 26, 1675, founded the town of San Miguel de 
Luna and appointed a Bobole Indian, Lasaro Agustin, its first 
governor.'^'^ 

As early as December 30, 1674, Father Larios contemplated 
entering “in the beginning of February, the land beyond the Eio 
del Norte which is eighty leagues distant from this town” [of 
Guadalupe] . Informing the Commissary General of this plan, 
Larios says that he would take another friar with him and would 
send a third friar'^“ to the Catujanes. The purpose he had in mind 
was “to see the Casique Don Estevan who was there with all his 
people [notably the Guyquechales] and who told me that he would 
wait there for me.” In this ivay Larios expected “also to prepare 
the way for the entry of the alcalde mayor,” who was to undertake 
an expedition northward “to see and explore the land and to count 
the Indians.”'^® It is not known whether the missionaries made 

■‘-Jiian Larios to the Commissary General, Guadalupe, December 30, 1674. 
MS. — Arch. San Fr. Gr., Bib. Nac., I, 141-149. U. T. L. 

^®On the way northward he founded San Pedro y San Pablo de Anaelo, 
about twenty leagues from Saltillo; Santa Isabel, ten leagues farther up; 
and finally Nuestra Seuora de Guadalupe, thirteen leagues north of Santa 
Isabel. Three Franciscans took iJart in the founding of these places; viz.. 
Fathers Larios and Dionisio de San Buenaventura and Brother Manuel 
de la Cruz. See Estevan Portillo, Apuntes, pp. 53-68. 

'‘^Estevan Portillo, Apuntes, pp. 68-69, 98-102. 

^“This third friar was undoubtedly Brother Manuel who with Father 
Dionisio de San Buenaventura had already been active among the Catujanes. 

^Muan Larios to the Commissary General, Guadalupe, December 30, 
1674. MS.— Arch. San Fr. Gr., Bib. Nac., I, 141-149. U. T. L. , 
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these advance journeys.^'^ However, if Balcarcel, who seems not to 
have been in a hurry to penetrate farther north and eventually 
entrusted the enterprise to his lieutenant, set his face against these 
advance movements of the missionaries, we can understand why 
Larios begins his letter of January 15, 1675, with the statement that 
^Vith the entry of the Alcalde Mayor, Don Antonio Balcarcel, in 
the Province of Coahuila our hardships and persecutions have in- 
creased/'^® This apparent indifference of Balcarcel in a matter 
that mainly interested the friars may have been one of the causes 
of misunderstanding between them. In view of what occurred 
earlier and elsewhere in Mexico, Larios would have been justified 
in suspecting that Balcarcel’s chief aim was the material exploita- 
tion of Coahuila with a minimum of attention to the spiritual phase 
of the conquest. On the other hand, it should be remembered 
that, as Larios himself admitted, the military force under Bal- 
carcel's command was not sufficient for extensive activities in a 
land where formidable Indian tribes infested the forests and moun- 
tain passes. Until he was reasonably certain that the majority of 
these tribes were willing to live in peace with the Spaniards, 
Balcarcel was justified in limiting his activities to the new town 
of Gfuadalupe and its vicinity. 

It was not until April, 1675, shortly after founding the Indian 
town of San Miguel de Luna, that Balcarcel fitted out the expedi- 
tion which for the third time within a twelvemonth brought the 
Spaniards of Mexico across the Eio G-rande into Texas.^® As 
stated in the official report of the expedition,®® the Manosprietas and 
other tribes of the Eio Grande region had asked that missions and 
towns be established in their country. Evidently, they presented 
their petition through Father Larios and the missionaries, who' in 
turn finally prevailed on the alcalde mayor to explore the Eio 
Grande region and negotiate with the Indians. Balcarcel did not 
conduct the expedition personally, but entrusted its military phase 

^Tossibly, Brother Manuel went to the Catu janes, as planned, and for 
this reason did not accompany Bosque on the expedition four months later. 

^®Juan Larios to the Commissary General, Patos, January 15, 1675, 
MS.— Arch. San Fr. Gr., Bih. Nac., I, 150-151. U. T. L. 

*®Estevan Portillo, Apuntes, pp. 104-106. 

“This report or diary is in Spanish Exploration in the Southwest, 15^2- 
1706 — Original Narratives of Early American History (New York, 1925, 
pp. 283-309), translated and edited by H. E. Bolton. For the Spanish text 
see Estevan Portillo, Apuntes, pp. 106-130. After comparing the transla- 
tion with Portillo’s text, I followed it verbatim. 
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to his lieutenant, Fernando del Bosque, and detailed ten soldiers 
to accompany him in addition to the Indian governor of San 
Miguel de Luna and twenty-one Bobole Indians. Two mission- 
aries were to look after the spiritual affairs of the expedition. 
Fathers Larios and Dionisio de San Buenaventura, the former as 
commissary missionary and the latter as chaplain. As stated in 
the official report of the expedition, its purpose was ^To reconnoitre 
the nations of the following of Don Esteban Gueiquesale, who live 
toward the Sierra Dacate and in its vicinity, and the others of their 
district and neighborhood’’®^ and to see whether ^They wish to 
settle in pueblos and be Christians, with religious to catechise and 
instruct them.”®^ 

On Tuesday, April 30, 1675, the expedition set out from Guada- 
lupe and proceeded almost due north toward the Rio Grande. 
Practically every day the friars were given opportunity to impart 
religious instruction to the Indians who accompanied them or whom 
they met on the way. Wherever a halt was made, Bosque had a 
wooden Cross erected and took formal possession of the region in 
the name of the Spanish king. On May 7, after covering about 
forty-six leagues, they reached San Ildefonso, where a year before 
Larios and his companions had tarried with the Indians and wel- 
comed Captain Elizondo. The ^Tuins of two grass huts, already 
almost rotten,” which Bosque found at San Ildefonso, were ^‘per- 
haps the remains of the mission settlement established in the 
previous year by Father Larios.”®® The fact that the diary makes 
no mention of the expedition having come to Santa Eosa shows 
that from Guadalupe to San Ildefonso the expedition proceeded 
directly north. Bosque had been with Captain Elizondo the year 
before and consequently knew the shorter route to the Rio Grande. 
Furthermore, it is significant that, after crossing the Rio Grande, 
the expedition met only friendly Indians. This seems to indicate 
that, beyond the river, they traversed practically the same region 
which Brother Manuel had visited twelve months before. In fact, 
on one occasion the Indians they met said expressly that they were 
waiting for the return of the friars. 

®^The reader will recall that it was this that Larios had in mind four 
months before, when he spoke of entering the Eio Grande region in 
February. 

^-Diary of Fernando del Bosque, 1675, in Spanish Exploration, p. 307. 

®®Diary, loc. cit., p. 294, note 3. 
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On Satiirclaj^, May 11, after traveling nineteen leagues since 
their departure from San Ildefonso, the expedition “arrived at a 
very copious and very v^ide river, vrith a current more than four 
hundred varas across, which the Indians said was called Eio del 
Norte. They passed up the bank of the stream in search of a 
place where they could ford it. Not finding such a place, they 
crossed “at a place where the river forms three branches.” The 
crossing was made very probably a little below Eagle Pass in 
Maverick County, Texas. Naming the river Eio de San Buenaven- 
tura, Bosque continued northward about four leagues and came 
to “an arroyo between hills.” Here they met fifty-four Yorica and 
Jeapa Indians. These volunteered to conduct the expedition to the 
Dacate mountains which Bosque was instructed to visit. After 
marching about three leagues farther, they met the chiefs of the 
Bibit and the Jume Indians, numbering more than a hundred 
persons. The former chief informed the Spaniards that he and 
some of his people had been baptized in Saltillo; that the rest of 
his people would also have come to Saltillo to receive Baptism, if the 
distance were not so great and an epidemic of smallpox had not 
reduced them in number. In this same place, which Bosque named 
San Vicente, the expedition met six heathen Indians of four differ- 
ent tribes, all subject to Don Estevan, captain of the Gruyquechales, 
whom Larios was doubtless hoping to meet. These Indians assured 
Bosque that they were “waiting to he Christians and to live under 
instruction in the Christian doctrine, and to settle in a pueblo.” 
After marching four leagues, presumably in a more northwest- 
erly direction,®® they came to a river called Ona which, the Indians 
said, meant salty.®® “This place,” the diary records, “has many 
groves of oak and mesquite; there are many buffalo; the country 
has fine pastures; and there are many fish in the river which I 
found unoccupied and uninhabited.” Hearing of the arrival of 
the Spaniards, four chiefs came with their people to see them. 
All told, there were eleven hundred and seventy-two Indians. 

^^That is to say, the Indians assured them that this was the river which 
the Spaniards in Mexico knew as the Rio del Norte. 

'^''Having crossed the Rio Grande and traveled four leagues northward, 
the expedition, in order to avoid the arid and barren wastes of what is to- 
day eastern Kinney County, continued in a more northwesterly direction 
and for a time kept close to the Rio Grande. 

“Very probably this is one of the creeks between Eagle Pass and Del 
Rio. The expedition was still east of Del Rio. 
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None had so far been baptized. In fact, as the chiefs told Bosqne, 
they had never seen Spaniards. As to becoming Christians and 
living in towns, they asked this on behalf of their women and the 
young members of their tribes; but they themselves on account of 
their advanced years would prefer to remain heathen. We can 
imagine what the missionaries thought and felt at this naive sug- 
gestion. Bosque took formal possession of the place and named it 
San Isidro. Very probably because the Indians were so numerous 
at this place,®^ it was proposed to establish them here in a settle- 
ment. To this the chiefs agreed; whereupon, to quote the diary, 
‘^Their people approached, and both men and women devotedly 
kissed the sleeves of the habits of the Fathers . . . Juan 

Larios and . . . Dionisio de San Buenaventura ; and they asked 

permission to give them as alms something of what they possessed, 
as a mark of gratitude to God for having opened to them the way 
to the truth. And at once they began throwing things upon the 
ground, some a piece of tallow, others hides or skins of animals, 
of the kind with which they clothe themselves or cover themselves, 
and in which they sleep.^’ 

On the following day, Thursday, May 16 , ^Vas erected in said 
post [of San Isidro] a portable altaF^®® and "prepared to say 
Mass; and at a signal made with a small bell the people came to 
hear it.^^ Larios himself celebrated the August Mysteries.®® After 
Holy Mass the Indians approached the missionaries and asked to 
be baptized. Larios explained to them, however, "that he could 
not baptize them until they knew their prayers” but "to console 

the Indians whom he met since crossing the Eio Grande joined his 
company, Bosque was now surrounded by more than thirteen hundred 
Indians. 

“po^'l^ble altar,” sometimes called altar stone, is a stone slab which 
contains a small repository with relics of Saints. Where this slab does not 
constitute the entire table or mensa of the altar, the rubrics require that it 
be large enough to hold during Mass the Sacred Species of bread and wine, 
for which reason it is placed in the center of the table. This stone slab 
with its relics is to remind the faithful of the fact that in the beginning 
of Christianity and during the first centuries of bloody persecutions Holy 
Mass was celebrated in the catacombs and on the tombs of the martyrs. 

“‘’As far as I know, this is the earliest record of Holy Mass having been 
celebrated within what is today the State of Texas. 

“That is, until they were sufficiently instructed in the tenets of Chris- 
tianity and understood what obligations they contracted by Baptism. 
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them he baptized fifty-five infants,®^ the Spaniards acting as their 
godfathers.” It would be interesting to know for certain where 
these ceremonies of Holy Mass and Baptism were enacted. All 
that can be gleaned from the record^ however, is a probability that 
they took place some six leagues or about a day’s travel east of Del 
Eio, either in Kinney or in Valverde counties. It does not 
seem that up till now the expedition had left the Eio Grande to 
any considerable distance. They were heading for the Dacate 
mountains which, as previously noted,®^ we take to have very 
probably been the hills along what is known today as Devils Eiver. 

For obvious reasons also the following incident is worth record- 
ing. At San Isidro a Guyquechale Indian came and presented 
Bosque with a Spanish hoy about twelve years old. He had ‘^a 
hlack streak on his face running from the forehead to the nose, 
and two on the cheeks, one on each, like o’s, and many rows of them 
on the left arm and one on the right.” From the Indian it was 
learned that this boy had been captured near Parral, in Mexico, 
with two other Spanish children, a boy and a girl. The three were 
carried off to Texas, where this boy was given to the Cabesas 
Indians who, ‘^‘^although they loved him like a brother,” were now 
eager to return him to the Spaniards *^^as a sign of friendship.” 
The two other children, the Indian related, had been killed by their 
captors. 

Having spent two days at San Isidro, the expedition continued 
northward eight leagues and reached a ^^small river which they 
said was called Dacate.” This, we take it, was Devil’s Eiver. 
Though no mention of it is made in the diary, it is plain that 
Bosque was now where Brother Manuel had been a 'year before.®® 
The chief of the Geniocane Indians, who visited the Spaniards at 

“^The Catholic Church does not allow adults to be baptized without 
previous instruction in Catholic doctrine and discipline. It is different, 
however, with infants where the parents are Catholics and give assurance 
that the children will receive a Catholic education. Only in danger of 
death may Baptism he conferred without previous instruction on adults, 
though even in this case they must have in some way previously expressed 
a desire for Baptism. 

®^See above, note 24. 

®fft is important to recall here that Brother Manuel, after crossing the 
Rio Grande, traveled northward three days (probably some eighteen 
leagues) and then reached “a mountain range which the Indians call 
Dacate.” This seems to show that Manuel crossed the river farther up 
than where the expedition of Bosque crossed it. Apparently, Manuel 
crossed at a point due south of San Isidro. 
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this placG^ relatod that h© was awaiting' tliG rGligious with his 
people at another place farther on, that they might give them 
Christian instruction and catechise them in it/' Evidently, Man- 
uel had previously met these Indians and promised them that he 
would return and instruct them. It is a pity that Brother Manuel 
was not selected to accompany the Bosque expedition and that 
neither of the missionaries now with Bosque kept a diary. 

On Monday, May 20, the expedition resumed the journey. After 
traveling several leagues, they were met by the Geniocanes who 
conducted them to their rancheria, which was situated ^hn an 
arroyo between some hills,” about eight leagues north of where 
they reached and presumably crossed Devils Eiver. On the fol- 
lowing day, an altar having been erected, Father Dionisio celebrated 
Holy Mass; Avhereupon the Indians received religious instruction 
from the missionaries. As previously at San Isidro, so here at 
San Jorge, Father Larios took official possession of the place. The 
Geniocanes numbered one hundred and seventy-eight persons, sixty- 
five of whom were adults. 

Several days were spent at San Jorge. During this time, Bosque 
and the friars treated Avith the Indians. On account of the dis- 
tance to Guadalupe and the hostility of neighboring tribes, it was 
decided to form San Jorge into a settlement for the Geniocanes and 
other Indians who had come to see the Spaniards. On May 25 the 
expedition again set out and, after traveling northAvard fourteen 
leagues, they “^ffirrived at a small arroyo with heavy timber, betAveen 
some knolls and hills.” Faming this place San Pablo, Bosque in- 
structed the four chiefs Avho had accompanied the Spaniards from 
San Isidro and who belonged to the following of Don Estevan, “to 
remain quiet in their country and live good lives, without killing 
each other, and to join with the other folloAvers of their great chief. 
On hearing this they said they could comply, and remained aAvait- 
ing a religious Avho should go to instruct them until they should 
settle in a pueblo.” 

Since crossing the Eio Grande, the expedition had traveled about 
forty-one leagues, made six halts, and named the folloAving places : 
San Gregorio, San Vicente, San Isidro, San Bernardino, San Jorge, 
and San Pablo. At two of these places, San Isidro and San Jorge, 
the Indians were established in settlements and told to remain there 
and await the coming of the missionaries. From this and from 
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Bosque’s subsequent recommendations it is plain that the south- 
central reaches of present Texas were to become part of Coahuila 
under the jurisdiction of Balcarcel and that missions were to be 
established there in charge of the Franciscans. 

Leaving San Pablo “to return to the city of Guadalupe/’ on May 
29 the expedition ^^arrived at another place” on the Bio Grande. 
Consequently, not returning hy way of San Isidro, they reached 
the river “evidently higher up than the place where it was crossed 
before,” as Bolton points out.®^ If this river was the Bio Grande, 
it is significant that the diary fails to say a crossing was effected 
at the place where it was reached. Besides, the expedition reached 
it after less than two days’ travel. This would seem to indicate 
that the river which Bosque took to be the Bio Grande was really 
the Pecos; that, without crossing it, they marched twenty leagues 
down the east bank of the Pecos®® and thus finally came to “a river 
which they said was called the Nueces,” but which in reality was 
the Bio Grande. On June 5 they continued in a southerly direction 
and a week later, having covered fifty leagues, they arrived in 
Guadalupe. The Indians they met during this week of travel south 
of the Bio Grande numbered more than eight hundred persons and 
belonged to such tribes, long known to the Spaniards, as the 
Bacoras, Guyquechales, Manosprietas, and Contotores. 

Before closing his diary or report of the expedition and sub- 
mitting it to the alcalde mayors Antonio de Balcarcel, Bosque sum- 
marized what he had learned concerning the Indians and their 
lands and offered a number of recommendations for the proposed 
establishment of the Indians in organized settlements. “To main- 
tain these nations under instruction in Christian doctrine,” he sug- 
gested that the entire region, including what is today south-central 
Texas, be divided into three distinct and mutually independent 
districts. Each district was to have at least four missionaries and 
these were to confine their activity to the Indians of their re- 
spective district. This recommendation was made in view of the 

“^Diary, loc. cit., p. 305, note 1. 

“^'Bosque writes that after leaving the river they “traveled about twenty 
leagues to the west.” This cannot be correct. Bosque evidently meant to 
say that they traveled south, not west. This may he an eiror of the 
copyist, if the diary, as published, is a copy of the original. 
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fact that the Indians, as Bosque learned, “^^do not wish to have those 
of one nation attend to others, because they are of different lan- 
guages, the people numerous, and their homes far apart.” In this 
way it would be possible to convert and civilize the Indians of the 
North, presuming that the government would furnish ^‘seed grain, 
oxen, and some families of Tlaxcalteco Indians” for the new mis- 
sions and settlements. 

Had conditions in Coahuila been more favorable at this time and 
during the ten years following, BalcarceFs project would have been 
carried out and central Texas made the scene of Spain’s first at- 
tempt at occupation in the Lone Star State. But this was not to 
be. Disorders within Coahuila, disputes with Nuevo Leon, and 
new outbreaks of hostility among the disappointed Indians delayed 
action. A decade later, as a direct result of Jolliet’s and of 
La Salle’s exploration of the Mississippi Eiver, France encroached 
upon Spain’s west-Mississippi claim, thereby necessarily fixing 
Spain’s attention on eastern Texas and furnishing the occasion for 
its occupation by Alonso de Leon. 

In 1683 the Franciscan Missionary College of Santa Cruz of 
Queretaro was founded for the training of such friars as desired 
to devote themselves to the conversion of the Indians in the distant 
missions. A few years later a member of this college was stationed 
as missionary at San Bernardino de la Caldera. This was none 
other than the well-known Father Damian Massanet. Mission 
de la Caldera, as it was called, was one of the four principal mis- 
sions of Coahuila, erected and supported since 1675 by the Francis- 
can Province of Jalisco. It was the easternmost of the Coahuila 
missions and lay on the border of Nuevo Leon. Among its Indian 
converts were some Tejas, doubtless those who had come with 
Father Pehasco in 1674. Again, it was an Indian of this mission 
who discovered and told Father Massanet of the presence of a 
Frenchman in the country beyond the Bio Grande. Being inter- 
ested in this report, Massanet imparted it to Captain Alonso de 
Leon who had already entered Texas in search of the French and 
in 1687 had been appointed Governor of Coahuila. With the new 
governor’s connivance, but without the knowledge and approval of 
the Province of Jalisco, Massanet took some Christians Indians 
from Mission de la Caldera and with them founded at a distance 
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of one league the Mission of Santiago.*’® There is reason to believe 
that, when founding this mission, Massanet had in mind the 
expedition which he and Alonso de licon soon after made to Texas 
for the purpose of locating the French. At all events, it is inter- 
esting to note how Massanet, a Queretaro Franciscan in charge of a 
Jalisco mission, forms the link connecting the occupation of eastern 
Texas, achieved by Alonso de Leon, with the earlier entradas of 
three Jalisco friars— Manuel de la Cruz, Penasco de Lozano, and 
Larios— who with Fernando del Bosque may on this account be 
regarded as the forerunners of Captain De Leon's expedition to 
Texas. 

®'^This unauthorized procedure of Massanet was resented by the Province 
of Jalisco and made the subject of an official investigation, conducted by 
the alcalde mayor of Saltillo. See “Investigacion sobre la ereccion de la 
mision de Santiago por el P. Fr. Damian Massanet. Ano de 1690, MS. 
Manuscritos Historicos — Archive Biblioteca Publico del Estado Jalisco, i, 
666-734 U T L. — The first and the last page of this document are 
missing. See also “Letter of Fray Damian Massanet to Don Carlos de 
Sio-uenza, 1690” in Spanish Exploration, loo. cit., pp. 354-356. In this 
letter Massanet says nothing about the founding of Mission de Santiago. 
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